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What Is The Personnel Policies Forum? 








The Editors of The Bureau of National Affairs have invited 
representative personnel and industrial relations executives 
to become members of the 1959-60 Panel of the PERSONNEL 
POLICIES FORUM. These Panel members are top personnel 
officials in all types of companies, large and small, in all 
branches of industry and all sections of the country. this year. 

At regular intervals throughout the year BNA editors ask 
the members of the Panel to outline their policies and pro- 
cedures on some important aspect of employment, industrial 
relations, and personnel problems. 
editors complete a survey report on the problem, showing 
prevailing practices, new wrinkles and ideas, and cross- 
section opinion from these top-ranking executives. 


From these replies, the 


labor reports: 


In many cases, the comments, suggestions, and discus- 
sions are reproduced in the words of the Panel members 
themselves. In effect, survey users are sitting around a table 
with these executives and getting their advice and experi- 
ence on the major problems in this field facing all companies 


Results of each PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM survey 
made during 1959-60 are printed in a special survey report 
which is sent, as part of the service, to users of these BNA 


Labor Relations Reporter; Labor Policy and Practice; 
Daily Labor Report; White Collar Report; Retail Labor Report; 
and Services Labor Report. 








ALABAMA — Wm. D. Sulzby, Hayes Aircraft Corp. 
ARKANSAS — James W. Ault, Daisy Mfg Co. 


CALIFORNIA — M. GC. Becker, Western Greyhound 
Lines Div., The Greyhound Corp.; Willard E. 
Crawford, Mendix Aviation Corp.; H. L. Dodson, 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corp.; Kenneth A. Dunn, Aero- 
nutronic Systems, Inc., subsidiary of Ford Motor 
Co.; J. C. Ellsworth, California Bank; Harry 
Gluck, Rose Marie Reid; Donald W. Hare, Cali- 
fornia & Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corp., Ltd.; 
E. D. Hatfield, Ethyl Corp.; A. W. Hinz, Harvey 
Aluminum, Inc.; G. Harry Hutaff, The Bank of 
California; R. V. Javins, West Coast Electronic 
Products Dept., Radio Corp. of America; Edward 
S. Keller, Continental Baking Co., Inc.; 0. C. 
Levo, Hills Bros. Coffee, Inc.; R. H. MacMichael, 
Pacific Coast Engineering Co.; Eugene Mitchell, 
Horkey-Moore Associates; C. R. Redmond, G. M. 
Giannini & Co., Inc.; Wm. Schuberth, Pacific 
Airmotive Corp.; Ted T. Staffler, Permanente 
Cement Co.; Thomas L. Stats, Giannini Plasma- 
dyne Corp.; H. F. Weber, Safeway Stores, Inc. 


CONNECTICUT — D. N. Bonacci, Combustion En- 
gineering, Inc.; Donald E. Kullander, Hewitt- 
Robins, Inc.; Robert J. McCaw, American Cyana- 
mid Co.; Warren L. Mottram, Wallace Silversmiths. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA — R. M. Averill, Capital 
Airlines; Chas. R. Weaver, Thompson’s Honor 
Dairy. 


FLORIDA — George F. Peters, Chris-Craft Corp.; 
John P. Roberts, Minute Maid Corp.; J. M. Rosen- 
thal, National Airlines, Inc.; H. H. Van Bockel, 
Smith-Douglass Co., Inc. 


GEORGIA — Tom N. Boggs, LeTourneau-Westing- 
house Co., subsidiary of Westinghouse Air Brake 
Co.; S. M. Docie, Great Dane Trailers, Inc.; Win 
LeSueur, Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 


IDAHO — Lou Combe, Westvaco Mineral Products 
Div., Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 


ILLINOIS — Paul D’Arco, Admiral Corp.; Loyle 
Davis, Wagner Castings Co.; L. E. Dorman, 
American Steel Foundries; Raymond Gassler, 
Frank G. Hough Co.; J. Paul Gibbs, Verson All- 
steel Press Co.; Ray Harrold, Jefferson Electric 

o.; Lawrence J. Hassel, Chicago Molded Prod- 
ucts Corp.; Richard E. Hauslein, Flexonics Corp.; 
John R. Ittersagen, Fansteel Metallurgical Corp.; 
Don Jones, Ingersoll Products Div., Borg-Wamer 
Corp.; B. F. Lee, Ekco Products Co.; Delbert L. 
Miller, The Quaker Oats Co.; D. K. Moeller, The 
Peoria Journal Star, Inc.; P. R. Pearson, Austin- 
Western Construction Equi Div., Baldwi 
Lima-Hamilton Corp.; Dz w. Shand, Jr., Zurich 
Insurance Co.; Carl C. Walters, Continental Casu- 
alty Co.; Thomas H. Young, Alton Box Board Co. 





INDIANA — W. D. Denham, Cities Service Oil Co.; 
Delbert O. Detmer, The Richardson Co.; Robert 
C. Graves, Peter Eckrich & Sons, Inc.; E. Lawson, 
American Bearing Corp.; /. W. Myers, Continental 
Steel Corp.; Remi C. Pattyn, Public Service Co. 
of Indiana, Inc. 


1OWA — E. H. Christensen, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
KANSAS — Donald E. Powell, Cessna Aircraft Co. 


KENTUCKY — Cleve Rumble, The Courier-Journal 
& The Louisville Times. 


The 1959-60 Panel 


LOUISIANA — R. S. Baines, Alcoa Steamship Co., 
Inc. 


MARYLAND — Edward E. Cook, The Hagerstown 
Rubber Co.; 1. B. DeVinny, Davison Chemical 
Co., Div. of W.R. Grace & Co.; John K. Gearing, 
Nems-Clarke Co., Div. of Vitro Corp. of America. 


MASSACHUSETTS — James J. Gaffney, Jr., South- 
well Combing Co.; Harry M. Jones, Rice Barton 
Corp.; John R. Thurrott, Monsanto Chemical Co.; 
Joseph F. Tuscher, The Carter’s Ink Co.; Frank 
Zacher, Norton Co. 


MICHIGAN — P. D. Custer, Kellogg Co.; Ted J. 
Fleszar, Evans Products Co.; A. C. Hensel, 
Mueller Brass Co.; D. J. Hodges, Michigan Mutual 
Liability Co.; Robert C. McCoy, Wolverine Tube 
Div., Calumet & Hecla, Inc.; L. J. Padilla, Rock- 
well-Standard Corp.; Richard W. Seel, Gast Mfg. 
Corp. 


MINNESOTA — B. F. Christensen, S. B. Foot Tan- 
ning Co.; C. L. Dretze, Great Northem Oil Co.; 
John K. Ewing, First National Rank of Minneapo- 
lis; Richard W. Lamberton, Cargill, Inc. 


MISSISSIPPI — ¥. J. Joyner, Hercules Powder Co.; 
F. R. Vernotzy, Armstrong Tire & Rubber Co. 


MISSOURI — William H. Bedell, Stix, Baer & Fuller; 
M. L. Davis, Injection Molding Co.; George G. 
Heinz, Fouke Fur Co.; Paul T. Koenig, Foster 
Bros. Mfg. Co.; George Sherman, Noma Lites, 
Inc.; L. E. Shucart, Angelica Uniform Co. 


NEW JERSEY — /. R. Buchanan, Thomas Electron- 
ics, Inc.; C. L. Collison, General Aniline & Film 
Corp.; Robert W. Dingman, Nopco Chemical Co., 
Inc.; Werner W. Haardt, New Jersey Bank & Trust 
Co.; George P. Maginness, Wamer-Lambert Phar- 
maceutical Co.; R. E. Schmidt, Ciba Pharmaceu- 
tical Products, ans Norman H. White, Charles 
Bruning Co., Inc.; N. Venezia, Engelhard In- 
dustries, Inc. ; ; Robert S. Weisinger, Pyro Plastics 
Corp.; Sheldon Williams, Blonder-Tongue Labo- 
ratories, Inc. 


NEW MEXICO — R. H. Blackman, Jr., Potash Co. 


of America. 


NEW YORK — W. H. Brown, Textron, Inc.; J. J. 
Christophel, Sonotone Corp.; Carlton F. Coats, 
The Air Preheater Corp.; Harold L. Colvin, The 
Nestle Co., Inc.; Robert H. de Beer, The M. W. 
Kellogg Co.; Charles M. Dolan, Curtiss-Wright 
Corp.; John G. Gleason, Kraft Foods Div., Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corp.; S. P. Kaye, Under- 
wood Corp.; Franklin W. Loeb, Austenal, Inc.; 
Norman MacLeod, Revere Copper & Brass, Inc.; 
Charles Mentzer, International General Electric 
Co.; John P. Morrissey, Peck & Peck; Theodore 
E. Mulford, Link Aviation, Inc., subsidiary of 
General Precision Equipment Corp.; Ruth H. Pen- 
man, Fisher-Price Toys, Inc.; Elisworth E. Rose, 
Standard-Vacuum Oil Co.; Robert E. Slauenwhite, 
Art Steel Co., Inc.; A. C. Tait, Stromberg-Carlson 
Co., Div. of General Dynamics Corp.; E. M. Van 
Stone, Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, Inc. 


NORTH CAROLINA — John W. Bagwill, Cone Mills 
Corp.; M. R. Houston, General Telephone Co. of 
the Southeast; James S. Newbold, Carolina Power 
& Light Co.; W. H. Warren, Halifax Paper Co., 
Inc. 


OHIO — Wm. W. Baughman, Jr., B. F. Goodrich Chemi- 
cal Co.; L. E. Bigler, The Aro Equipment Corp.; 
J.M. Collins, Anchor Hocking Glass Corp.; Charles 
W. Davis, The Fred Christen & Sons Co.; ¥. B. 
Dillon, Commercial Motor Freight, Inc.; Nelson 
T. Elliott, Le Roi Div., Westinghouse Air Brake 

o.; Robert C. Fletcher, General Telephone Co. 
of Ohio; Richard Gigax, The National City Dank 
of Cleveland; C. T. Gue, The Standard Products 
Co.; Walter K. Heckman, Price Brothers Co.; 
W. J. Henry, American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary Corp.; Norman W. Jones, The Electric Storage 
Battery Co.; John M. Koch, Midland-Ross Corp.; 
J. E. Lukacik, The Mohawk Rubber Co.; /. B. 
Manly, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp.; Richard 
R. Price, The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co.; 
Fred R. Rauch, The Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
Co.; David T. Roadley, The East Ohio Gas Co.; 
Vincent A. Rosenthal, Euclid Div., General Motors 
Corp.; Charles Ii. Thomas, Diamond Power Spe- 
cialty Corp.; J. F. Wible, The Cleveland Crane 
& Engineering Co., subsidiary of The McNeil 
Machine & Engi ing Co.; H. R. Winkle, Cop 
perweld Steel Co.; Albert Wood, Detroit Steel 
Corp.; G. M. Young, The S. K. Wellman Co. 





OKLAHOMA -— Fred E. Manasco, Crane Carrier Corp. 


OREGON -— W. E. Gordon, Portland General Electric 
Co.; Roy F. Renoud, tron Fireman Mfg. Co.; Roger 
V. Wagner, Omark Industries, Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA — J. O. Boyce, Air Products, Inc.; 
C.H. Chance, Westinghouse Electric Corp.; S.C. 
DeChant, Fisher Scientific Co.; Paul R. Kelleher, 
United States Hoffman Machinery Corp.; John B. 
Kramer, John Wood Co.; R. James Lotz, /r., 
Downingtown Paper Co.; William M. Pye, Jr., 
American Encaustic Tiling Co., Inc.; ¥.C. Rhoads, 
C. H. Wheeler Mfg. Co.; T. J. Ryan, Lukens Steel 
Co.; W. C. Stonehouse, Jr.; Latrobe Steel Co.; 
George Walton, Dixie Cup Div., American Can 

o.; R. L. Woodruff, Jr., Thompson Products, Inc. 


RHODE ISLAND — Alexander Cameron, Paragon 
Worsted Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA — Dwight Frye, Mayfair Mills. 


TENNESSEE — M. D. Hollingsworth, Tennessee 
Products & Chemical Corp.; L. R. Kelt, Hecke- 
thorn Mfg. & Supply Co.; Richard C. Miller, Miller 
Brothers Co., Inc.; John R. Ruggles, Fulton 
Sylphon Div., Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co. 


TEXAS — Marvin H. Berkeley, Texas Instruments, 
Inc.; Robert H. Davis, Jr., Otis Engineering Corp. ; 
M, E. Eliot, Mosher Steel Co.; J. G. Neuman, 
Weiner’s Stores; Wilma B. Sterling, Austex Foods, 
Inc. 


UTAH — VWiley/. Beavers, Mountain Fuel Supply Co. 


VIRGINIA — Walter P. Stuart, Olin Mathieson Chemi- 
cal Corp. 


WASHINGTON ~— Frank D. Baker, Puget Sound Power 
& Light Co.; John F. Bohler, Van Waters & Rogers, 
Inc.; Fred Huleen, Boeing Airplane Co.; Lowry 
Wyatt, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA — Paul J. Gerhardt, Koppers Co., 
Inc.; Stanley Wallace, Gravely Tractors, Inc. 


WISCONSIN — 4. /. Ladwig, Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This survey, second in the 1960 series, is based on data submitted by 92 executives participating 
in the Personnel Policies Forum. 





The study is limited to the subject of management activities aimed at locating, identifying, 
and developing those persons already with the company who have the capacity to become members of 
middle and top management. So defined, such programs are found in 52 percent of member companies. 
Nine tenths are described by their administrators as formal and the rest as informal plans. 


Candidates may be drawn from any level in the organization. In the plurality of cases, they 
come from all levels. Panel members list many qualifications an employee should have to be considered 
as a candidate, but six are named more often than the others. These are: (1) good performance on 
present job; (2) indications of future potential; (3) suitable educational background; (4) leadership; (5) 
intelligence; (6) initiative. Formal methods of performance appraisal, test scores, and observation of 
day-to-day job performance lead all other methods of determining whether candidates have the desired 
qualifications. And responsibility for nominating candidates is assigned to the P-IR executive, with 
others; to a management committee; to department heads; and to division heads, in that order. 





Just over half (53 percent) of Panel members with programs make use of testing in selecting 
candidates. However, on the basis of a total weight of 100 percent for all factors considered in picking 
the candidate, the median (middle) weight given to test results alone is less than three tenths. 


Management makes use of a variety of methods for developing candidates’ executive potential. 
Those employed by more than half of companies with plans are: individual on-the-job coaching; college 
courses; "interne" programs; in-plant training courses; and job enlargement. Some nine or 10 addition- 
al methods are used by smaller proportions of member firms. The object of whatever training methods 
are employed is the production, in three fifths of cases, of all-round executives; about a seventh of firms 
aim at producing specialists. The remainder want both. The objectives of the majority reflect their be- 
lief that it takes a man with all-round experience to deal with the multiple problems and challenges of 
managerial rank. 


Some 62 percent of larger companies and 28 percent of smaller ones with plans are prepared to 
replace half or more of their executives with trained candidates, if the necessity arises. There is no 


consensus, though, on the percentage of executive positions for which a "back-up" man should be 
available. 
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Seven tenths of companies with trainees appraise their progress at every step of the plan; the 
others do so less frequently. The chief use made of this information is to help the candidate by means 
of personal coaching (most popular method); hand-tailored remedial programs; or reading and study 
courses. 


Figures on the duration and cost of programs are scanty, in part because many executives do 
not conceive of executive training as having an ending. The range in training times given by Panel 
members is from one to 15 years; the costs given for the training of a single candidate range from 
$10, 000 to $25, 000; and the reported cost of operating an entire program for a year varies from $15, 000 
to $150, 000. 


The great majority of Panel members are well satisfied with the way their programs are work- 
ing. The basis on which nearly all decide whether the program is effective is the performance of can- 
didates who have been through it and have been promoted to executive rank. 


Finally, Panel members were asked to say whether there is a shortage of persons with the 
capacity to become effective managers, and to comment on their replies. Over-all, two thirds of the 
Panel deny that such shortages exist, and analysis of the comments gives reason to think that the true 
figure is somewhat higher. This is so because a number of those who say that a shortage does exist 
qualify their answers in such a way as, in effect, to alter their significance. 


In the detailed discussion that follows, "larger'' companies are those with more than 1, 000 
employees; ‘smaller" firms have 1, 000 or fewer. 


FREQUENCY & CHARACTER OF PROGRAMS 


How wide-spread are programs aimed at insuring that employees with executive potential will 
be spotted by the companies they work for and given training to develop their abilities? (For the pur- 
poses of this survey, ‘executive potential" was defined in the questionnaire as the capacity to become 
a member of middle or top management.) In all, 52 percent of companies on the Panel have programs 
for finding executive talent. Such plans are twice as common in larger companies as in smaller ones, 
the proportions with programs being 62 and 31 percent, respectively. 


Personnel-Industrial Relations executives give various reasons for the absence of a program in 
their companies. Some, like the Panel member cited below, feel simply that no plan is needed. 


Ours is a decentralized multi-level organization. We have experienced no difficulty in 
finding an ample supply of qualified candidates from the next lower level in the organization 
whenever an opening has developed. --John G. Gleason, Division Personnel Manager, Kraft 
Foods, Eastern Div., New York, N. Y. 


Other Panel members consider their companies too small to need a formal program. The first 
executive quoted below is with a firm having 2,500 employees; the second is with a company that 
employs 550. 


We are still a small enough company so that management believes it is close enough to the 
staff to be able to spot the "comers." No formal program has been spelled out for their 
identification. --larger Northeastern company. 

* * 

Our company is too small to have a formal program. However, persons with executive 

potential are recognized and given opportunity to advance. --smaller Northeastern company. 


Of course, the size of a company doesn't necessarily have anything to do with the matter. A 
P-IR executive of a firm with 14,000 employees writes: 


We do not have a formalized executive selection and development program. However, we 
feel that executive talent identification and development... is substantial because of the atmos- 
phere of achievement maintained by our progressive managers. Individual self-development is 
encouraged through financial support of participation in developmental programs. --M. Scott 
Myers, Staff Development Director, Texas Instruments, Inc., Dallas, Tex. 
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Other reasons, given by from one to three Panel members each, are that the company hasn't 
been in existence long enough to develop a program; has a plan under consideration; is actually working 
on a plan; or is part of a multi-plant company whose program is administered by the headquarters office. 
In addition, a couple of executives are seriously disturbed by their companies’ failure to establish a 
program. One of these men feels his company is being penny-wise and dollar-foolish in saving the 
money it would cost to train executive replacements, and gambling that it won't get caught short as a 
result. The other reports that management in his company spends thousands of dollars in other areas 
but nothing for organizational development, and bluntly attributes its inaction to lack of astuteness. The 
result, he says, is that when openings occur the firm must spend large sums of money in scouring the 
country for replacements, and additional large amounts in training them because of their unfamiliarity 
with the company's operations. 


Finally, as to the character of member companies’ programs, the responses show that nine 
tenths are formal, the rest informal. At least one executive (from a larger Northeastern company) 
feels that a highly organized process of selection has its drawbacks. In his company, he remarks, 
candidates are chosen “on an informal basis which does not create a ‘crown prince’ group." 


CANDIDATES & THEIR QUALIFICATIONS 
Levels From Which Candidates Are Drawn 





Size of company may have something to do with determining from what grades or levels in the 
organization candidates for executive training are drawn. Thus, of the smaller companies on the Panel 
that have programs, half draw their candidates from all levels, including rank-and-file employees; one 
fourth from the lower levels of management; and the remaining fourth draw from lower and middle 
management levels. The corresponding proportions of larger companies that draw from these three 
sources are 36 percent, 7 percent, and 7 percent, respectively. 


Where do the remaining half of larger firms find their candidates for executive training? Middle 
management is the source for 22 percent of firms, and the same proportion draw from first-line super- 
vision and up. The other 6 percent are split between those that draw upon their department heads and 
technical personnel, and those that select from employees holding entry positions. The table that 
follows shows these various relationships. 


Organizational Levels from Which Candidates for Executive Training Are Drawn * 





All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 

All levels 40% 36% 50% 
First-line supervision & up 18 22 -- 
Middle management 18 22 -- 
Lower management 10 7 25 
Lower and middle management 10 7 25 
Department heads & technical personnel 2 3 -- 
Occupants of entry positions 2 3 -- 

100% 100% 100% 





* Percentages are based on number of companies having programs. 


Candidates’ Qualifications 





What qualifications must an employee have if he is to be considered as a possible candidate for 
executive training? Panel members name an imposing list; and even after grouping similar items into 
more general categories, some 25 or 26 remain. These differ widely in the number of executives who 
name them, however, and only six qualifications are mentioned by as many as 15 percent of executives 
each. These six are listed below, with the proportion of Panel members that name each of them. 

(No executive mentions fewer than two qualifications; most commonly, three, four, or five are referred 
to, and one executive lists seven. Hence, the total of the individual percentages far exceeds 100 percent. ) 


Good performance on current job. --This qualification (also referred to as "demonstrated 
ability in handling assignments, " "high rating in job performance, " “demonstrated achievement, " etc. ) 
is listed by more executives than any other. In all, it is named by 43 percent of Panel members having 
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programs--4l percent of those with larger companies and half of those with smaller firms. Close to 
a twelfth of Panel members feel that good performance, combined with evidence of future potential 
(the next item below), gives all the indication that is needed of suitability for executive training. 





Indications of potential ability.--(Also referred to as "potential to grow," "management 
stature," "potential for advanced assignments, " etc.) A third of Panel members with programs list 


this qualification, including 35 percent of those with larger and a fourth of those with smaller companies. 


Suitable educational background. --This is referred to by 29 percent of larger and 50 percent of 
smaller companies--33 percent of those with programs, in all. A few executives spell out the fact that 
they require a college degree from every candidate; others refer merely to "some college training, " or 
speak of the "technical training needed for promotion, " "necessary academic qualifications, "' and the 
like. Only one Panel member--vice president of a larger Southern textile manufacturing company-- 
indicates willingness to accept a high school diploma; and this willingness is coupled with the insistence 
that the candidate must have an “excellent mind, drive, and satisfactory personality. " 





Leadership. --Specified by 29 percent of Panel members with plans (29 percent of those with 
larger, and 25 percent of those with smaller firms), this quality is defined by them as having three 
related aspects: (l) ability to get the job done; (2) ability to handle people; (3) ability to develop people. 


Intelligence. --This qualification is listed by 26 percent of Panel members with programs: 29 
percent of those with larger firms and 12 percent of those with smaller companies. 


Initiative (or drive). --Referred to by 17 percent of executives with programs--12 percent of 
those with larger companies and 38 percent of those with smaller firms. 





Another seven qualifications are listed by proportions of Panel members with plans ranging 
from 14 percent to 5 percent each. These are given below. The figure in parentheses that follows 
each qualification is the proportion of Panel members naming it. 


Personality (14%); ambition--demonstrated interest in preparing for advancement (12%); 
decisiveness (12%); experience (12%); aptitude for and interest in company's field of activity (10%); 
willingness to assume responsibility (10%); loyalty to company (5%). 


Finally, there is a group of 12 items, each named by fewer than 5 percent of Panel members 
with programs. In alphabetical order, these qualifications are: ability to represent company; ability 
to take criticism; ability to work with others; aggressiveness; communications skills; dependability; 
energy; good health; good moral character; normal home life; test scores; willingness to work hard. 


Determining Candidates’ Qualifications 





Once Panel members have decided what qualifications a candidate for executive training should 
possess, how do they determine whether a given employee meets their criteria? The following table 
shows the methods used to help management identify employees with executive potential. Most report- 
ing companies use two or more methods. Figures in the table are based on the number of firms that 
have a program and report their screening methods (about four fifths of those with programs). 


How Panel Members Identify Employees with Executive Potential 








All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 


Formal performance appraisal (merit rating) 5% 43% 
Performance on psychological tests 44 57 
Observation of day-to-day job performance 2 34 29 
Maintenance & regular review of records 24 18 43 
Interviews 20 18 29 
Other (see page 5 for description) 24 30 14 





The way in which Panel members apply the methods listed in the table is briefly described in 
their comments. Typical examples are summarized or quoted below. 
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Performance appraisal. --This is often geared to the special needs of the program for locating 


executive potential. Several members of management may take part in appraising the employee's 
performance. 


Appraisals, both written and verbal, by immediate supervisor, department and section 
managers, and personnel specialist.--D. N. Bonacci, Personnel Manager, Combustion 
Engineering, Inc., Windsor, Conn. 

ad * * 

We hold a performance appraisal and interview on a candidate's anniversary date. We 
appraise his personal relationships, job performance and potential for growth. At the same 
time we attempt to identify his developmental needs and streamline a program to fit [them]. -- 
Robert E. Simpson, Manager, Employee Relations, American Bosch Div., American Bosch 
Arma Corp., Springfield, Mass. 

* * * 

Managers must give a six-month review to all potential executive talent with a careful 
screening for qualifications outlined. --Charles M. Dolan, Industrial Relations Manager, Metals 
Processing Div., Curtiss-Wright Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Performance on psychological tests. --On the basis of a simple counting of responses, Panel 
members would appear to consider test results the second most important method of determining 
whether employees have executive potential. However, there is indirect evidence for concluding that 
this would exaggerate the importance they attach to testing. For one thing, although some Panel mem- 
bers give all candidates elaborate test batteries, others use tests only "sometimes" or "on occasion." 
Again, a number of Panel members point out that tests are used only to weed out potential failures, and 
that other criteria are used to pick out the candidates with promise. Also, as appears in a later sec- 
tion, most executives who make use of tests assign a relatively minor weight to the results in their 
over-all judgment of candidates’ qualifications. 


Day-to-day job performance. --This ranges from periodic formal reports, intended to supple- 
ment the performance appraisal program, to informal observation by the candidate's superiors. The 
conclusions drawn are not necessarily limited to the employee's job performance but may also take into 
account his general intelligence, adaptability, moral character, and the like. 





Maintenance & review of records. --The records referred to may be those that normally con- 
stitute a man's personnel file; on the other hand, they may be prepared and maintained specially with 
the objectives of the selection program in mind, and may range from fairly simple to quite elaborate. 
A couple of examples of special records and their use: 





Periodically the managers go over resumés prepared by the personnel department and this 
panel decides that certain employees have “potential. "--R. H. Davis, Personnel Manager, Otis 
Engineering Co., Dallas, Tex. 

* * * * 

Maintain a complete up-to-date record showing progress and accomplishments of all man- 
agement people in the organization. Examination of the record of what the individuals have done 
and are doing in the way of sacrificing for their own self-development and growth, plus what they 
are doing in the way of civic and community participation. --Ralph M. Hartmann, Manager, 
Education & Development, The Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Il. 


Interviews. --In a good many cases, interviews employed in connection with talent hunting are of 
CO ee OE gpg " . : Le: : : 
the "intensive or ‘‘depth" type. Several executives use these terms in describing their interviews; 
others refer to "psychological" interviews. The following comments describes a representative program: 


Our appraisal program... includes... extensive interviewing. Interviews are conducted by 
the Assistant Director of Employee Relations, by the Employee Relations Director, and by a 
committee of four executives. Each candidate is interviewed in this threefold manner. --Cleve 
Rumble, Director of Employee Relations, Courier-Journal & Louisville Times, Louisville, Ky. 


Other. --The category Other” in the table on page 4 includes various methods of identifying em- 
ployees with executive potential, used by one or two members each. Here are the methods: (1) use of 
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private investigators; (2) annual “management inventories;" (3) exposing candidate to administrative 
experiences; (4) career counseling; (5) "key-employee reports," which "chart career and readiness;" 
(6) group developmental meetings, in which “the entire group shares a common learning experience, 
development takes place in the context of actual work problems, and no individuals are singled out for 
extraordinary attention. " 


It seems worth remarking on the fact that some Panel members consider it poor practice to 
single out conspicuously persons who are under consideration for promotion to management ranks. A 
couple of such comments have been quoted already in connection with other points. The idea, it seems, 
is that a man who has been openly tagged as one of management's fair-haired boys may suffer from un- 
necessary friction while he's in training and unnecessary humiliation if he doesn't make the grade. 
However, as will be seen ina later section, other executives believe that the ability to “take it" on the 
way up is an important qualification for management rank. 


SELECTING THE CANDIDATES 


Panel members were asked to say who, in each company, nominates candidates for executive 
training, and also who makes the final selection from among those named. 


Only in two reporting companies is the job of nomination assigned to one individual. In one of 
these firms, candidates are nominated, though not finally selected, by their immediate supervisor; in 
the other company, both the nominating and the final selecting is done by the vice president in charge of 
the activity or function concerned. All other reporting companies assign the nomination of candidates to 
two or more persons--in some cases, the job is done by quite sizable committees or groups. 


The responsibility of nominating candidates is assigned to the following groups, in order of 
diminishing popularity. 


The P-IR executive, with others. --Between a half and two fifths of companies with programs 
follow this practice. Typically, the head of the P-IR department, or the training director, shares the 
responsibility for nominations with department heads, division heads, or “senior management." In- 
frequently, personnel works with the president or a vice president of the company; and, in one case, 
with the immediate supervisor. 





Committees. --In just under a third of companies with plans, ad hoc or standing committees 
name the candidates. Among the standing committees are interdepartmental personnel committees, 
wage committees, and, in one case, the executive committee of the firm. Ad hoc committees consist 
of such management groupings as (Ll) the president, with the officers in charge of "divisions and func- 
tions;" (2) the vice president concerned, with the manager of industrial relations, general superintend- 
ent, and department superintendent; (3) “branch-level management" with specialists from the personnel 
department. 


About another sixth of companies with programs give the job to a group of department heads, and 
the remaining eleventh make division managers responsible. 


The following table shows, for each of the foregoing groupings, the percentage of firms with 
plans that assign to that grouping the responsibility for nominations. These data appear in the left-hand 
column of figures. On the same line is the percentage of firms that assign the task of final selection to 
the same group that makes the original nominations. This is shown in the right-hand column of figures. 
Percentages are based on the number of firms that report their practices, and are figured on an all- 
companies basis. Results are not significantly different for larger and smaller companies. 


Percent of Companies That Assign Nomination & Selection to Each of Various Groupings 





% of those assigning 








Grouping to which % assigning nomination that assign 
task is assigned: nomination: selection to same group 
P-IR executive, with others 44% 4 

Ad hoc or standing committees 31% 50% 
Department heads 16% None 


Division heads 9% 50% 
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This table makes it possible to calculate the total proportions of companies that assign the 
functions of nomination and final selection, (1) to the same group of management people, and (2) to 


different groups. In all, 43 percent of reporting firms give both jobs to the same group, 57 percent 
give them to different groups. 


Where nomination and selection are carried out by different management representatives, those 
who do the final picking tend to be of higher rank, as might be expected. A few examples: (1) nomin- 
ate--department managers, select--general and personnel managers; (2) nominate--department heads, 
select--committee of upper management; (3) nominate--department heads, select--vice president and 
general manager; (4) nominate--general manager, select--president. 


TESTING AS AN AID TO SELECTION 


Asked whether they make use of testing in selecting candidates, 53 percent of Panel members 
with plans say "yes," 47 percent say "no." Testing seems to be held in higher esteem by the smaller 
companies, 63 percent of which use and 37 percent do not use it. For larger companies, the corres- 
ponding figures are 51 and 49 percent, respectively. 


Taken by themselves, these figures don't tell very much about the importance of testing in a 
given company's program. For example, both the Mueller Brass Co., Port Huron, Mich., and the 
Ingersoll Products Div. of Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago, Ill., "use" tests. But the first of these com- 
panies gives candidates a test battery that takes seven hours to administer while the second makes 
“very limited" use of tests. So to get at least a rough measure of the part played by testing in the over- 
all program, we asked: "Assigning a total weight of 100% to all the factors considered in choosing can- 
didates, approximately what proportion of this weight do you give to their test scores? %” 


Answers ranged from 10% (the weight assigned by a fourth of Panel members) to 75% (given by 
a twentieth), the median (middlemost) answer being 27.5%, and the modal answer (the one given most 
often), 10%. Two or three executives refuse to give a "weight" to a candidate's test scores. The com- 
ments below explain their reasoning. 


It is impossible to give a "weight" to test scores. In some cases they may identify un- 
recognized qualifications. Generally, however, they simply confirm judgments and give in- 
sight into the proper ways to approach training the areas which will require emphasis. Selec- 
tion, however, is not based on test scores alone and they can have no isolated "weight" on their 
own. --J. F. Tuscher, Personnel Director, The Carter's Ink Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

* * * 


We use a "successive hurdle" approach in selection of candidates. The test battery is the 
first step in screening process. Candidates who do not meet minimum test score qualifications 
are eliminated from consideration. Candidates who exceed minimum test score requirements 
may or may not be selected depending on other exhibited qualifications. We do not attempt to 
“weigh" an individual's test scores against other data in the final selection. --R. C. Fletcher, 
Director of Personnel, General Telephone Co. of Ohio, Marion, Ohio. 


Our last inquiry on the subject of testing was a question asking Panel members to name the tests 
they have found to be most effective in identifying executive potential. The following table lists the names 
and publishers of the six tests that were named by at least two executives each. The column headed 
"No." shows how many Panel members named the test. 


Number of Panel Members Naming Each of Various Tests 





No. Name of test: Publisher: 
“6  Kuder Preference Record Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand Ave., 
Chicago 10, Il. 





4 Bennett Mechanical Comprehension Test Psychological Corp., 304 E. 45 St., New York 17, N.Y. 

4  Wonderlic Intelligence Test E. F. Wonderlic, 750 Grove St., Glencoe, Ill. 

3 Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Sheridan Supply Co., P.O. Box 837, Beverly Hills, 
Survey Calif. 

2 California Short-Form Test of Mental California Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood Blvd., Los 
Maturity, Advanced 1950 S Form Angeles 28, Calif. 


2 _ Management Aptitude Inventory Psychological Business Research, Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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Other tests, named by one executive each, are: (1) California Capacity Questionnaire; 
(2) California Test of Personality; (3) Employee Aptitude Survey; (4) Ghiselli Self-Description Inventory; 
(5) Guilford- Martin Personnel Inventory; (6) Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Scale; (7) Otis Employment 
Tests; (8) Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board Test; (9) Thurstone Temperament Schedule. 


THE EXECUTIVE TRAINING PROGRAM 


Content of the Program 





What does management do to develop the executive abilities of candidates for managerial rank? 
Each Panel member was asked to outline the nature of his training program by showing on a checklist 
which ones of eight specified training methods he uses, and listing any additional ones. Percentages 
of companies with programs using these eight methods are shown in the table below. 


Relative Popularity of Various Methods for Training Candidates 





All Larger Smaller 
Method Cos. Cos. Cos. 
Individual on-the-job coaching 82% 84% 75% 
College courses, regular or special 80 78 88 
Job rotation ("interne" program) 67 76 25 
In-plant courses in management techniques 66 70 50 
Job enlargement 61 60 63 
Conference method 42 49 13 
“Multiple management" ("management by committee") 18 16 25 
Counseling by outside specialists ll 8 25 





The following additional training methods were reported by from one to three Panel members 
each. Several executives named more than one additional method. (1) Counseling by senior management 
personnel; (2) participation in community activities; (3) distribution of suitable reading material; 

(4) membership in professional and civic organizations; (5) counseling by personnel department; 
(6) appointment to "back-up" positions, such as divisional executive vice presidency; (7) outside work- 
shops and seminars. 


Informal methods. --It was mentioned earlier that about a tenth of programs are informal. The 
following description gives a very good idea of how such a program may operate. 





We have no formalized training program. Persons with executive potential are identified 
by job performance and their contacts with executives and supervisors. Those who indicate 
promise are given special assignments. If they do these well, they are placed in positions of 
stress wherever this is reasonable under the circumstances. If the potential executives do well, 
they are informally discussed by management and possible promotional routes are discussed with 
reference to further testing of the individuals. We are critical of formalized training programs. 
Earmarking heirs apparent can, we feel, cause hard feelings and difficulties... We... believe 
that the best training program is to place a man in a responsible position, give him a reasonable 


amount of help, and make certain he cannot evade the consequences of his actions and decisions... 


Mostly, we want to find out what a man will do under sustained pressure because this is inher- 
ent in an executive's job. This pressure must be the real thing, not a carefully staged pretense. 
--larger Western Co. 


Handling the “interne. "--Among the two thirds of companies with programs that use "internes" 
(job rotation) as a training method, putting the interne into a line position is much the most popular way 
of training him. This is the practice of 52 percent of these firms, in contrast to 10 percent that make 
the interne an observer and 3 percent that make him an "assistant to." In the remaining 35 percent of 
companies involved, the interne spends part of his time in one of these three capacities and part in 
another, or splits his time between all three. There are four possibilities (1 & 2;2 & 3;1 & 331, 2, & 
3), and the companies concerned split pretty evenly among them. 





One question about an interne program is whether it tends to create any troublesome amount of 
friction between the interne and line personnel in the departments where he is stationed. Only two Panel 
members find that such friction arises to a troublesome degree. They say: 
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The human element is always present, especially when the senior employee is being 
“overlooked. ""--G. Nicholas Venezia, Industrial Relations Attorney, Englehard Industries, 
Inc., Newark, N. J. 

* * * 

Yes--rarely. Feel it is in a large measure part of the test for the "interne" to prevent 
friction and help ease any aroused tension. --Don Jones, Director, Industrial Relations, 
Ingersoll Products Div., Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago, Il. 


A couple of executives who state that friction is not a problem for them comment as follows: 


If it did [arise] they would both be quizzed as to the disagreement and counseled 
accordingly. --Edward G. Winter, Training Director, Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
* * + 


This problem has practically been eliminated by defining the conduct required from the 
trainee in an initial orientation session. --R. C. Fletcher, Director of Personnel, General 
Telephone Co. of Ohio, Marion, Ohio. 


Specialists v. All-Round Executives 





Is the typical training program aimed at producing specialists or all-round executives? The 
choice is heavily in favor of the all-round man, as the table below makes clear. 


Company's Training Program Is Aimed Primarily at the Production of-- 


All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 
All-round executives 60% aT 43% 





Specialists 14 14 14 
Both 26 22 43 
100% 100% T00% 





Smaller companies’ two-to-one preference over larger firms for training candidates both as 
specialists and all-round men may be due to a greater need for versatility on the part of their executives. 


Panel members advance several reasons for orienting their programs to the production of all- 
round men. They point out, for one thing, that a specialist can be trained in a comparatively short time, 
when the need arises. Others say that the candidate usually has some sort of specialized background 
already. The chief argument, though, is that it takes a well-rounded man to make a good executive. 

For example: 


In order properly to coordinate the various operations of the Company and to keep it 
operating smoothly under varying economic, political & social conditions the men in the 
executive group need to understand the various interdepartmental relations. --larger Central 
company. 

* * * 

Too much specialization prevents development of managers with sufficiently large 
perspective of division and corporate problems in areas other than specialty. --J. D. Ward, 
Wage & Salary Administrator, Bendix Computer Div., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Companies whose programs are geared to the production of specialists seem as a rule to be 
meeting some definite need, rather than expressing a mere preference. Some metals, engineering, 
and chemical firms say that they require specialized training in their executives. Examples of other 
reasons are: 


For replacement within definite areas. Program just getting underway and need is too 
great for time necessary to all-round training. --H. R. Winkle, Manager, Industrial Relations, 
Copperweld Steel Co., Warren, Ohio. 

* * * 

They are selected by the Divisions concerned for ultimate use in that Division. --Theodore 
E. Mulford, Manager, Industrial & Public Relations, Link Division, General Precision, Inc., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Availability of Trained Executive Replacements 





In order to find out where, so to speak, Panel members are headed with their executive training 
programs, we asked them a last question on the topic: "If you were forced to do so, what proportion 
of your executive staff could you replace tomorrow with persons trained or now in training? % 
Please comment." The answers reveal wide variation, not only between the proportions of replace- 
ments available in different companies, but also in the way management feels about the problem and the 
goals it sets itself. 


The table that follows shows the proportions of responding companies that stand ready to replace, 
within one of four ranges, a given fraction of their executives. 


Distribution of Cos. According to Their Readiness to Replace Executives 











Proportion ready to replace: All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 

24% & under 27% 53%, 43% 

25-49% 18 15 29 

50-74% 12 12 14 

75% & over 43 50 14 
100% 100% 100% 





The table shows that more than three fifths of the larger companies with programs are prepared 
to replace half or more of their executives, as compared to less than three tenths of smaller firms with 
plans. At the extremes of the distribution, one larger firm is ready to replace only 5 percent of its 
executives, while four larger companies and one smaller one are prepared for 100 percent replacement; 
the median (middle) company is prepared to replace just half. 


The comments that accompany these figures show rather wide variations in the goals that mem- 
ber companies set themselves. For example, one of the five firms which now has 75 percent replace- 
ment capability says its "goal is to be able to replace at a rate of 125 percent to insure solid group for 
expansion and depth." On the other hand, a firm with 40-percent capability says that under its policy 
of promotion from within, it considers its "second" line well prepared for any emergency. And a third 
company, able to replace a third of its executives, says it might be a good idea to up this to half but that 
"it would be demoralizing and a questionable practice to have a 100 percent replacement pool available. " 
A number of Panel members, including some of those whose replacement capability falls into the lowest 
bracket, make no comment on the figures they report. 


HELPING THE CANDIDATE 


One way to know what strides your candidates are making is to appraise their progress at every 
step. This is exactly what is done by three quarters of the larger companies with programs and half the 
smaller ones--in all, 71 percent. Except for a couple of firms that don't say what they do, the rest 
make use of periodic but less frequent performance review, combined with or replaced by interviews or 
counseling. In these ways, management informs itself as to the strong and weak points of the trainees, 
How is the information used to help them? 


The methods reported by Panel members can be grouped under three main headings. These are 
listed and illustrated below. Since a number of executives use more than one method, totals exceed 
100 percent. 


Personal coaching. --Under this heading are grouped references to "personal appraisal and 
advice;" "periodic discussion of strong and weak points;" "counseling based on progress, " and the like. 
This method is used by more Panel members than any other. It is employed by 81 percent of larger 
companies with programs and 57 percent of smaller ones--77 percent of the total. Besides the trainee's 
own supervisor, he may be counseled by senior management, an industrial psychologist, and/or a 


representative of the P-IR department. 





Hand-tailored remedial programs. --Second in frequency, this method is used by 23 percent of 
companies with programs (19 percent of larger and 43 percent of smaller ones.) Based on his perform- 
ance, the trainee may be given remedial training, special work projects built around his needs, or both. 
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Reading and study courses. --Reported by 19 percent of larger companies but no smaller ones, 
this method involves assigning the candidate to in-plant workshops or college or in-plant courses, or 
requiring that he complete a given reading course. It differs from the preceding method in that mater- 
ial suited to the trainee's needs is selected from what is generally available, not hand-tailored for his 
exclusive benefit. 








Other methods. --The following ideas were submitted by one or two firms each. (l) Keep 
department heads informed and encourage them to provide trainees with opportunities for self- 
development and remedial work. (2) Capitalize on strength rather than attempt to eliminate weakness. 
(3) Straighten problems out on job, if possible; if not, have personnel department take corrective 
action. (4) Limit help to provision of regular written appraisal, and leave it up to trainee to make 
most effective use of it. 


DURATION & COST OF PROGRAM 


With the object of supplying information useful to companies wishing to install a program or 
compare their own with those of other firms, we asked Panel members how long it takes and how much 
it costs to train one candidate, and what it costs to run an entire program for one year. Such figures, 
it turns out, are hard to come by. (The reasons will be given shortly, in the form of comments from 
the Panel members concerned. ) 


Few executives were able to supply estimates of duration and even fewer could give any figures 
on costs. Rather than calculate percentages, therefore, we are presenting all the available information 
in the table below. Each horizontal line contains all the data submitted by one company. 


Approximate Duration & Cost of Individual Training Programs 











Time Cost of training Cost of operating 
to train one candidate program one year 
I year ? ? 

16 months $10, 000 ? 
12-18 months ? ? 

18 months $18, 000 $72, 000 
9-24 months $12, 000 $55, 000 
1-2 years Depends on job level $25, 000 
30 months $25, 000 $150, 000 
1-3 years ? ? 

2-4 years $25, 000 $55, 000 
2-5 years ? ? 

3-5 years ? ? 

3-5 years ? ? 

5 years ? $15, 000 
5 years ? ? 

5-15 years ? ? 





One of the two Panel members that estimate the length of training as three to five years remarks 
that this applies to those trainees who are already members of middle management; the cost is mini- 
mal, this executive goes on to say, because the candidates are actually performing the job. Another 
Panel member reports an annual over-all cost of $55, 000 for the program but adds, "most of this is 
production work." 


Let us turn now to the question of why data on the cost and duration of these programs are so 
scanty. One reason is that some companies make no effort to compute training costs. They say, for 
example, "varies from case to case; “depends on candidate and job;" “varies widely with candidates, 
no estimate on costs--such costs are essentially a part of operating cost;" “no set time, depends on the 
man; costs not figured." One executive goes into the matter in some detail: 


We do not have a timetable on this program. It is informal. Our candidates or trainees 
occupy positions usually from one to three years and then are promoted to a higher position in 
another department where they may stay for several years. From there they advance to higher 
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positions in that or another department until they have eached their ceiling, either in middle 
management or top management. --John W. Bagwill, Vice President, Cone Mills Corp., 
Greensboro, N. C. 


A second reason for the scarcity of figures goes much deeper and is based on the philosophy 
of those concerned on the subject of training potential leaders. As these Panel members view the 
matter, such training never terminates. It is an ongoing process that lasts as long as the man is on 
the job; accordingly, duration and cost have little meaning in this context. A couple of examples will 
illustrate this point of view. 


We don't feel that the training of a candidate is ever completed. In fact, we don't single 
out many so-called "candidates, " but rather training is planned for them in their present posi- 
tions as a means to further qualify them for additional responsibility. We continue planned 
training both internally and externally for all management people for the duration of the time 
they are employed. We have no idea what it would cost to train one candidate. We keep 
records on the cost of specific training programs, outside training, etc. However, since there 
is no beginning or ending period, it is impossible for us to estimate the cost spent in training 
on any one person. --Ralph M. Hartmann, Manager, Education & Development, The Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

* * *” 

We do not have a concept of "completed" training, but think of a person as continuously 
able to develop himself on his job. Development is conceived of primarily as job-related, with 
work and responsibility as the primary agents of development. Assistance by such techniques 
as those mentioned above [in section on content of program] is important, but secondary. -- 
larger Northeastern company. 


In connection with costs, a final question was asked about companies' practice in regard to 
paying part or all of the cost of formal outside schooling, where this is a part of the program. 
Responses show that 78 percent of companies with a program (79 percent of larger firms and 75 percent 
of smaller ones) pay all of the tuition. Of the remaining 22 percent of companies, 14 percent pay half 
the cost, 6 percent pay three quarters of it, and 2 percent pay four fifths. Two companies add the in- 
formation that they pay all of the tuition only if the course is taken at their request; they pay half if the 
subject is chosen by the trainee on his own initiative. 


HOW DO PANEL MEMBERS RATE THEIR OWN PROGRAMS? 


We have seen that programs designed to locate and develop executive talent are complicated 
and expensive. The question must therefore come up as to whether they are worthwhile. To get an 
idea about this, each Panel member was asked: (1) “How effective would you say your program is?", 
and (2) "On what do you base your answer?" With very few exceptions, these executives are well 
pleased with their programs; and there is even greater agreement on the basis for their judgments. 


The best criterion of the success or failure of these programs, the responses make clear, is 
the way that candidates who have been through the mill perform as executives. Thus, Panel members 
say: 


Very effective. Based on the fact that 50% of the present managers were selected by this 
program --in addition, other divisions of the corporation have seen fit to take some of our 
assistants and promote them to executives. --E. H. Christensen, Superintendent of Personnel, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa. a 


Very effective. We have been successful in developing people to meet adequately the 
requirements of growth and attrition and see no reason why we should not be able to continue 
to do so. This has been done internally in line with our policy of promotion from within. -- 
larger Central company. 

+ + * 

Has proved invaluable. [Proof lies in] replacement record--based on retirements, deaths, 
expansion, termination, etc. --organization has flowed quite smoothly. --Don Jones, Director, 
Industrial Relations, Ingersoll Products Div., Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

* * * 
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Even when the Panel member is not altogether happy about the way things are going, his 
criterion is the same. Is the program demonstrably turning out adequately trained executives? 
For example: 


[Program] needs expansion and formalization. Some of our executives are pushed into 
responsibilities for which they do not have the requisite skills and knowledge. --M. Scott 
Myers, Staff Development Director, Texas Instruments, Inc., Dallas, Tex. (Ed. Note: This 
company does not at present have a formal program.) 

* * * 


Medium. Few have been given executive positions to determine if training has been 
successful. --R. Hauslein, Labor Relations Manager, Flexonics Corp., Maywood, Il. 


Responses of the foregoing type account for more than nine tenths of the total. Of the remaind- 
er, a few say the program is too new to be evaluated; others measure its success in terms of higher 
management's reaction, either informal or as determined by a questionnaire. And a couple of execu- 
tives say they don't know how effective their programs are. 


IS THERE A SHORTAGE OF EXECUTIVE TALENT? 


There is a lot of talk in personnel circles about the difficulty of locating people with the capacity 
to become good executives. Does such a shortage exist--and if so, is it real or artificial? In the hope 
of casting some light on the question, we asked Panel members to say whether a shortage does or does 
not exist, and to comment on their answers. 


In all, 65 percent deny that there is a shortage of executive potential, including 72 percent of the 
Panel members from larger companies but only 47 percent of those from smaller firms. However, there 
probably is less difference of opinion between representatives of larger and smaller companies than 
would appear, because a number of executives who say there is a shortage qualify their answers in such 
a way as, in effect, to alter their significance. This will be seen from the sample comments that are 
cited below. 


With few exceptions, those who deny that a real shortage exists blame management itself for any 


difficulties it may experience in filling executive jobs. Each of the following comments is typical of 
several others. 


There is no shortage if you determine what your needs are and then go about training quali- 
fied people to meet these needs. The hue and cry in the past about a shortage of competent 
executives really referred to a shortage of action in developing such people. --Robert J. 
O'Donnell, Assistant Vice President, California Bank, Los Angeles. 

” * * 

We do not feel that there is a shortage of people capable of being developed. We have found 
the tendency on the part of many manufacturers to let other manufacturers develop their execu- 
tives for them. There appear to be plenty of people willing to work for more responsible jobs, 
people who have the necessary qualifications. --Warren L. Mottram, Vice President, Wallace 
Silversmiths, Inc., Wallingford, Conn. 

* * * 

There is not a shortage of capable people for development into competent executives; how- 
ever, many senior managers have neglected to seek out candidates for development within their 
own companies and therefore have created a false shortage. --D. N. Bonacci, Personnel Man- 
ager, Combustion Engineering, Inc., Windsor, Conn. 


As a matter of fact, a number of those who state that a shortage of talent exists appear actually 
to be speaking of something different--of people who are lacking in ambition and drive, not of those who 
are deficient in ability. A couple of comments by way of example: 


A great many eligible young men and women seem to be more interested in the “Cradle to 
Grave Security" philosophy than in accepting the risks and hard work required of the successful 
executive. --L. E. Shucart, National Personnel Manager, Angelica Uniform Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

* * « 


While there are still many good candidates, many more younger people are unwilling to 
make the necessary sacrifices in time and extra effort to do the something extra which enables 
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them to learn. These candidates want everything on a silver platter from the "boss" or 
company with little effort on their part. These are the candidates who wash out. --Sheldon 
Williams, Personnel Director, Blonder-Tongue Laboratories, Newark, N. J. 


And there are other Panel members still, who answer the question with a "yes, " but whose 
comments suggest that improved techniques might have reduced or eliminated the shortages they speak 


of. One such, for example (an executive of a larger Central company), says that the shortage is “being 
rectified through improved selection and placement. " 


PREVIOUS PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM SURVEYS IN PRINT 





Manpower Planning for the Emergency, March 1951 

Is Management Listening? May 1951 

Plant Labor-Management Committees, June 1951 
Recruiting College Graduates, July 1951 

Employees’ Financial Problems, August 1951 

Christmas and Year-End Personnel Problems, October 1951 
Executive Development, May 1952 

Building Employee Morale, July 1952 

Choosing Better Foremen, August 1952 

Communications to Employees, November 1952 

Fringe Benefits for Supervisors, January 1953 

The Personnel-Industrial Relations Function, March 1953 
The Older Worker, October 1953 

Administration of Pension Plans, November 1953 
Earnings of First-Line Supervisors, January 1954 
Evaluating a Personnel-Industrial Relations Program, February 1954 
Employment Stabilization, April 1954 

Administration of Health and Welfare Plans, July 1954 
Control of Absenteeism, September 1954 

Computing Absenteeism Rates, October 1954 
Wage-Salary Administration, November 1954 

Company Safety Programs, February 1955 

Unemployment Compensation Problems, May 1955 
Supervisory Development: Part 1, July 1955 

Supervisory Development: Part 2, September 1955 
Automation, November 1955 

Nonsupervisory Office Employees, December 1955 
Downward Communications, February 1956 

Military Leave Policies, May 1956 

The Executive, July 1956 

Medical Services for Employees, August 1956 
Professional Employees, October 1956 

Job Evaluation, December 1956 

Merit Rating of Rank-and-File Employees, February 1957 
Disciplinary Practices and Policies, July 1957 

Employee Job Satisfaction, September 1957 

Executive Compensation, December 1957 

Company Experiences with Automation, January 1958 
Status of First-Line Supervisors, July 1958 

Supervisory Selection Procedures, September 1958 
Grievance Procedures for Unorganized Employees, October 1958 
Raising Employee Productivity, December 1958 

Tools of the Personnel Profession, February 1959 

The Personnel-Industrial Relations Function, April 1959 
Employee Handbooks, July 1959 

Controlling Health & Welfare Costs, October 1959 
Fringe Benefits, January 1960 

Wage Policies in an Inflationary Period, March 1960 
Controlling Absenteeism, June 1960 


All Survey Reports are priced at $1 per copy. 





